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"The Plan of Plenty'' 


What is the Plan 
of Plenty f 


A scientifically planned system of production 
and distribution in which purdiasing power 
will equal consumptive needs, limited only by 
productive capacity. 



Why Called the Price 
System? 


Liberty and Leisure. 


What is the Price 
System? 


That economic system in which commodities 
are competitively produced and distributed for 
private profit. 


Because the production and distribution of 
commodities are regulated by prices based on 
the relation of supply to purchasing power. 


What Will the Plan 
of Plenty Do? 


—3^^ - 


By-products. 


Can the Present 
System be Saved? 


a. Raise purchasing power to satisfy every 

material need and reasonable want. 

b. Fully utilize scientific knowledge. 

c. Use the machine instead of letting the 

machine abuse us. 

d. End this depression. 

e. Prevent other depressions. 

f. Provide economic security and abundance 

for all. 3 


>10! Because creation of artificial scarcity by 
curtailing production, the only possible alter¬ 
native to the Plan of Plenty, is a temporary, 
unscientific stimulant. Scarcity cannot be 
maintained by persuasion or decree in a 
Democracy. 


Price System Can 
Operate Only When 
Goods are Scarce. 

Goods are no Longer 
Scarce in A merica. 


Because when supply is ample prices drop, 
profits disappear and distribution slows down. 


Because our natural resources are ample and 
technology has solved the problems of pro¬ 
duction. 



From the Ne<w York Times, Oct 1933. 
Now there is an answer possible. If, let us say, the government of the 
United States, forgetting all about the Constitution, were to commandee^ 
everything and everyone tomorrow afternoon, it could make a program that* 
would look something like thist .f* - , 

'*It would say to every department store, and small retailer, 'Yomar^ 
now a government distribution office’ It could say the same to every whol’^ 
saler, etc. ... ‘ 

"If such a method of distribution were arranged, and it was carefully an^ 
thoroughly done, and industry maintained its efficiency, pretty much everyone_ 
in the United States would have in terms of goods and of services, an incom^ 
equivalent to somewhere in the vicinity of $5,000 a year — or, rather, equivalent 
to what $5,000 a year income will buy now." *' 

Prof. A. A. BERLE,.jR.t,iK 
{Adviser to the Presidents I 


Foreword to the California Edition of the Plan of Plenty 

Civilization today surrounds man with the same fear which obsessed 
first man on his first day, the fear of hunger, and it has added to thatf'^n _ 
equally terrible fear of loss. No degree of wealth, nor height of positioiff^ 
can assure a man of personal security under the present economic system. 
Schemes of finance may lead a man to feel himself secure, but he cannot know 
that his children will be immune to want. Civilization today is threatened with 
collapse because the increasing insecurity of its units is making sand of its 
foundations. 

The Plan of Plenty, product of scientific study, offers to man, for the 
first time in his existence, release from fear. It ends greed, assures abundance, 
and builds life’s premiums upon culture. Freedoml That is the object of this 
plan, the first true freedom that man has ever known. Freedom from 
over the physical necessities of life for himself and for all who may^depfnd 
upon him. Freedom! Today, 'Tomorrow, and Forever! 

Georoe Vail 


rW. • ■ 


Copyright, 1934, by The Continental Committee 














INTRO^UCTIQN 


M an, by means of science, has finally solved the probl^ 
of production. By harnessing the forces of nature 
and substituting the energy thus produced for human energy, 
goods of nearly every kind can be produced in desired quan¬ 
tities. Today in America farms are producing sufficient food 
for all, and factories are equipped to turn out manufactured 
articles, clothes and building materials as well as typewriters, 
radios, automobiles, books, and other commodities to meet 
every need. Yet more than forty million men, women and 
children are destitute and exist on the suffrance known as 
charity. Countless others live in fear that they too will be 
forced to join the bread line. Instead of providing security 
and plenty, the power-driven machine, as used by the price 
system, has neither banished poverty nor relieved distress. 

Obviously men need not be hungry when foodstuffs are 
allowed to rot, wear rags when the government urges farmers 
to plow under approximately one-third of their cotton, live in 
hovels or sleep on park benches with vacant buildings every¬ 
where. The problem of production is solved, but abundance 
of goods to the individual has not resulted under the present 
system. 

Since the price system fails to deliver the goods to the 
individual even when goods are plentiful, our present economy 
with its price control based on the assumption of scarcity, 
must be replaced by a new economy founded on the fact of 
plenty. Again a pioneering task must be undertaken. The 
people of this continent face an emergency upon which the 
fate of civilization depends. Evasion will mean the collapse 
and destruction of our society. 

This paradox of want in the midst of plenty exists under 
the price system, because, after production has reached a cer¬ 
tain point, the more society produces, the less the individual 
receives. Distribution under the price system depends upon, 
buying power. Buying power, whether it is derived fromi 
wages, interest or any other source, depends upon profits. Un-“i 
less profits are realized, neither interest nor wages can bel 
maintained. Profit is the difference between price and cosC 
When an article is produced in such abundance that supply 
exceeds effective demand, the difference between price andi 
cost becomes zero, or a minus quantity. The article,,|hereforej 
sells at cost or less. This has been the case with basic co^- 


modities^such as wheat, corn, cottonj rubber, sugar and other 
items during the last few years. As a result, profits are re¬ 
placed by losses, wages and interest cease, men are thrown out 
of work, businesses, institutions, cities and governments be¬ 
come bankrupt, distribution is obstructed and retarded, the 
wheels of progress stand still. 

Such a system is irrational, obsolescent and leads only to 
chaos. Instead of buying power depending upon profits 
which disappear when goods are in ample supply, buying 
power should depend upon productive capacity. In such an 
economy, the more society produced the more the individual 
would have for consumption. This is the essence of The Plan 
of Plenty. 

Civilization has advanced whenever scientific methods 
have been introduced into a field of study. The Continental 
Committee plans to apply the scientific method to the distribu¬ 
tion as well as to the production of goods and thereby to unite 
production and distribution into one even-flowing process. 

Patching up the present system by inflating the currency 
on the one hand and controlling production on the other 
succeeds in putting billions of dollars of purchasing power 
into the hands of Wall Street and other speculators, only a 
fraction of which seeps down to the wage earners. If the 
stimulus of inflation can be continued long enough, a few of 
the unemployed may be re-employed for a short time. How¬ 
ever, as soon as inflation has run its course, a new dislocation 
of prices will again upset the distributing system, a new 
mountain of debt will arise, and another period of general 
destitution and suffering will follow. Inflation cures nothing, ' 
and curtailing production while a part of the population 
lacks the essentials of life, is as criminal as it is stupid. A 
new system is needed which will distribute the product of 
man’s ingenuity and release our competent technology for the 
benefit of mankind. 

The population of the United States can be provided 
with a standard of living far higher than any nation has ever 
had. In fact, the releasing of our equipment would provide 
a minimum per capita income equivalent to a buying power 
under the present system of $5,000, according to A. A. Berle, 
one of the President’s advisers. Although we consider this 
too high for the early months, it is too low for the subsequent 
period when the plant is operating at capacity. A buying 
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power of this magnitude is the largest per Capita that ever 
existed m the history of the world. Almost immediately the 
necessity for charity and relief organizations would be ended. 

The Research Department of the Continental Com¬ 
mittee estimates that eventually the work requirement per 
individual will amount to not more than sixteen hours 
per week. During the early transitional period, while the 
existing industrial plant which today is largely obsolete, is 
being supplanted by a modern plant which will take full 
advantage of technical knowledge, thirty hours a week may 
be required of all workers. As the hours of work decrease 
purchasing power will increase until a society is attained in 
which economic insecurity is unknown and every individual 
possesses all that he needs of essential goods. 

The effort of the Administration to produce artificial 
scarcity by curtailing production is an acknowledgment of 
the basic principle of The Plan of Plenty. By so doing it 
admits that scarcity is essential to the functioning of the price 
system and furthermore that scarcity no longer exists. 

To sum up: (a) The problem of production is solved. Goods 
and services sufficient to satisfy every need 
and every reasonable want can be provided 
for the entire population by fully utilizing 
modern technology. 

(b) The price system does not function satisfac¬ 
torily under present conditions, that is to say, 
under conditions of potential plenty. 

(c) A new economy must be established which 
will function even when commodities are in 
ample supply. 

Certain Definite Characteristics of this new economy can be 
indicated. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 


(I) The machinery of production and distribution! 
will be organized into an integrated whole and' 
operated for the benefit of the entire population.. 


When goods ar? scarce 
it is possible to allow any individual to produce aijy.article 
under a competitive economic system. When, however, goods 
are redundant it is necessary to direct and regulate production. 



By this means the required quantity of goods can be 
produced by the most efficient methods and waste avoided. 
For example, certain regions are best fitted for the culture of 
wheat. When these regions are producing sufficient wheat to 
satisfy all needs, it is obvious that the less desirable areas 
should not be planted with a crop which no one will want, 
but instead should be giVen over to some other unessential 
but still desirable culture. When, for example, copper is 
over-produced, certain mines should be worked and others 
left in reserve. In respect to manufactured goods it is obvious 
that those factories which make the best use of our energy 
resources at the least expenditure of man-power should be 
operated and the obsolete plants discarded or brought up to 
date. Only by central direction can these objectives be ac¬ 
complished and full advantage taken of the genius of our 
scientists and the achievements of our inventors. 

(2) The capacity of this Continental producing plant will be measured in 
some standard unit. 

Since the dollar, based on gold or faith, does not measure 
“real wealth” in an age of plenty, it will not serve in the new 
economy. The present-day dollar only gives the relative 
supply of commodities in terms of another commodity, or, 
when a nation is off the gold standard, in terms of each other. 
Consequently prices vary continuously as supplies vary, even as 
the desires of the population vary. This method of pricing 
was fairly satisfactory in the age of scarcity. It will not do 
for purposes of exchange in a society which has solved the 
problem of production, because when the so-called law of 
supply and demand is allowed to work unimpeded, the price 
of the goods whose supply is ample drops below cost, distribu¬ 
tion is prevented, and “money” income fails to represent 
“real” income (the goods and services available for consump¬ 
tion). 

A new money mUst be devised which will be in exact 
mathematical relationship to the goods and services it is 
designed to represent. Only the output of the Continental 
production plant will be measured in its terms. The plant 
itself may be pictured as a huge factory owned by all the 
citizens of this country. It will have innumerable depart¬ 
ments all of which will be centrally coordinated and the 
whole serviced and supplied by the entire human and natural 
resources of the nation. Its enlargement and upkeep will be 
effected by interdepartmental requisition only. The use of 
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the new money will be restricted to the distribution of the 
real wealth which the plant produces. 

This real wealth will be measured by the new money. It 
is necessary each fiscal period to issue a purchasing power, an 
amount of money, which will procure the available consumers’ 
goods and services. The total amount of these goods and 
services will consist of the commodities which will be made 
during the current period, of such stores as have been left 
over from the previous periods, and of such services as will 
be available in the current period. The lists of these goods 
and services, statistically estimated by (a) considering past 
consumption records, (b) making due allowances for greatly 
inci’eased effective demand (purchasing power), (c) checking 
against productive capacity, will represent the total wealth 
to be distributed during the period. Money will be based 
upon these classified lists, and the total amount of this money 
will be the incorhe of the nation. 

The total amount of this national income (total money 
equivalent) as expressed in terms of some suitable unit (the 
new technocratic dollar) will be arrived at each fiscal period 
(the balanced load period) as follows: First a price tag must 
be put upon each unit item of the many classified lists of 
goods and services which are to be made available for the 
fiscal period. Each classification will be composed of a cer¬ 
tain number of identical items all priced alike, and the sum 
of these prices will be the money equivalent of this classifica¬ 
tion. The sum of all money equivalents so obtained becomes 
the total money equivalent, i. e., the purchasing power of the 
nation. It will buy back all the goods and services against 
which it is issued. All citizens will have a proportionate 
share of it. 

The problem of arriving at the price tags of the various 
consumers’ goods and services, which is the foundation upon 
which the total money equivalent must be built, is more com¬ 
plicated. It is no new problem. Socialists, when faced with 
it, have leaned to the conception of man hours. Obviously 
the production of every item requires a certain number of 
man hours. But the relation of man hours to finished produc¬ 
tion has been hopelessly obscured by modern technology. 
Converted energy applied to mechanized production does 
nearly all of our physical work even when obsolete methods, 
continued because of the inflexibility of the Price System, are 
used. Furthermore, man hours give no sure key to relative 
difficulties of production. Some products, such as bottles, are 
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made with hardly any man hours. Others, such as the prod¬ 
ucts of a truck garden, require nearly as much man energy 
as in former days. 

Early technocratic theory based relative prices on the 
units of converted energy (ergs) needed in the production of 
the various articles. Such price “measurements,” based on a 
calculation of energy cost, would appear extremely difficult 
in some classifications and impossible in others. Advocates of 
this theory' have not shown how to measure the energy re¬ 
quired in bringing a cod to the table, or in growing a cabbage. 
Neither have they given us a method whereby services could 
be measured by this yardstick. Nevertheless, energy con¬ 
sumption is useful as a measure in obtaining the ratio of 
wealth in the days of scarcity, to wealth in the present power 
age. 

(The consumption of extraneous energy, which has risen 
from about 2,000 kilogram calories per day per individual 
[1800 A.D. and previously] to about 150,000 per individual, 
indicates approximately the increase in wealth already ac¬ 
complished. This amount will be stepped up still further 
when everyone is given adequate purchasing power.) 

Other considerations besides energy cost are also relevant. 
Some necessary things are still scarce (platinum). Some are 
recurrent (wheat, hydro-electric power, man hours), or non¬ 
recurrent (coal, the metals, oil). Obviously non-recurrent 
things should be conserved by higher pricing in order to give 
science the maximum amount of time to place them on the 
recurrent list. In their production, things are pleasant 
(wheat), or unpleasant (borax), dangerous (gases, explo¬ 
sives) , or not dangerous, require more converted energy and 
less man hours (automobiles), or less converted energy and 
more man hours (aeroplanes), and so on. All these consider¬ 
ations should enter the price tag (the consumption control) to 
a greater or less extent. 

Obviously “difficulty,” which takes the place of the 
“dollar cost” of the price system, is the important item in 
estimating the price of most commodities. Energy cost and 
man hours are still important measures of difficulty in indus¬ 
try, but will become less and less so as technology, released 
from the restraint of present financial procedures, advances. 

In practice, prices will be based on any current price 
level and adjusted according to the above and other social 
considerations. The consumer will, by selective purchasing, 
have the final word as to what and how much will be pro- 
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duced within the limitations suggetted above. < 

Purchasing^ power will be raised, beyond immediate 
needs, by gradations which will not demoralize the recipients. 
To confuse them by violent price adjustments based on theor¬ 
ies of doubtful usefulness is unwise. Prices must be coor¬ 
dinated and regulated by intelligent planning supplemented 
by watchful observation of the national reaction. 

(3) In^order^to create a purchasing power sufRcient to procure the com¬ 
modities which the accelerated rate of industrial activity will produce, a 
new monetary system will be instituted. The units of this new system may 
be called dollars. They will be issued to the entire population. Their sum, 
that is to say the total purchasing power of the people, will procure all the 
goods and services available for consumption during a predetermined period 
called the balanced load period. 

To avoid the recreation of a debt burden, and the arrest 
of distribution which results from borrowing on the future 
for things used in the present, the new dollar will have the 
following characteristics: 

(a) It will be issued against available goods and services. 

(b) It will be non-transferable. 

(c) It will be cancelled at the point of distribution for 
consumable goods and services as these are obtained. 

(d) It will be issued for definite periods of time and at 
the end of each period it will be cancelled whether 
used or not. 

(e) It will be issued under proper control to every in¬ 
dividual. 

Control is to be used in case an individual refuses to 
fulfill his obligations. The only form of taxation—if it can 
be so called—is the number of working hours required of the 
individual to operate adequately the industrial and social ma¬ 
chinery. In return for these hours of service during certain 
productive years of his life, the individual receives not only 
security, liberty and leisure during his whole life, but a con¬ 
suming power equal to that of the present so-called leisure 
class. Furthermore, every possible latitude will be allowed 
him regarding the kind of service he contributes and a change 
of vocation will be permitted if desired. Even so, an individual 
may conceivably refuse to do any work. In that case, his Pur¬ 
chasing Certificates may be reduced until he changes his mind 
unless on the advice of proper medical authority he is to be 
treated as a mental case. 



SECONDARY CONSIDERATIONS 

Beside the three char¬ 
acteristics given above which are indicated by the physical 
structure of our producing and distributing system, a number 
of secondary measures are advisable. It is necessary, owing 
to the complexity of our industrial system, that the transition 
from the old order to the new should be effected in an orderly 
and controlled manner^ so that the functions vital to human 
existence may be protected throughout the transitional process. 

(a) It may be advisable during the period of transition 
to maintain differential incomes in order not to upset existing 
industrial methods and institutions. Customary consuming 
habits will alter gradually rather than too radically. As the 
goal of plenty for all is approached, the need for differential 
spending powers will disappear and money would entirely 
cease to be the symbol of success. 

During the time of transition leaders of public opinion 
and educators should prepare the people for the replacement 
of the present greed motif by an older and more efficient one, 
the instinctive desire of all human beings for prestige, for 
the appreciation of their fellows. This is necessary because 
differential consuming power loses its force as an incentive to 
effort when everyone can have every material thing within 
reason that he wants. 

(b) Since it is important to keep goods moving and fac¬ 
tories producing during the transitional period, it is advisable 
to protect present owners of income-bearing property from 
curtailment of their expenditures for consumption of goods 
and services. 

This latter issue is not a moral but a technical one. Four¬ 
teen or more million unemployed had best be absorbed imme¬ 
diately for the sake of their morale. There is no technical 
reason for, and many reasons against, adding to this member¬ 
ship instantaneously by shutting down the luxury trades and 
closing up the large houses and estates. 

The Plan of Plenty provides a levelling up of incomes 
and not a paring down, therefore it is more practical to effect 
this process by leaving the “kept classes” where they are and 
bringing up the general standard of living to a comparable 
level. 

(c) Though the spending power of the debt wealthy 
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may be preserved, their control over production by ownership I 

or other means will immediately be cancelled. This is essen- | 

tial. No means must be left them by which they could sabotage 
the working of the new order. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PLAN OF PLENTY 

The question has frequently | 

arisen as to just how The Plan of Plenty could be introduced 
in the United States without doing violence to established 
constitutional procedure. The following sets forth briefly 
how this can be accomplished under the constitutional powers 
vested in the President and the Congress. ; 

The method is well established by legal precedent. In 
the National Industrial Recovery Act we note that “A Na¬ 
tional emergency productive of widespread unemployment 
and disorganization of industry, which ***** affects the 
public welfare, and undermines the standards of living of 
the American people is hereby declared to exist.” This decla¬ 
ration made by Congress, and approved by the President, 
frees the legislative and executive branches of government 
from all constitutional restrictions in so far as may be neces¬ 
sary to meet the emergency and to prevent its recurrence. 

Thus Congress and the President have the power to meet 
the emergency by such action as will remove the cause ^of 
“widespread unemployment and disorganization of industry” 
and thus to secure the “public welfare.” It is obviously their 
duty to do so. 

The cause of the present emergency, with its “wide¬ 
spread unemployment and disorganization of industry,” is 
the price system. This system is defined as “That eco- j 

nomic system in which commodities are competitively pro¬ 
duced and distributed for private profit.” This system has 
endangered the “public welfare” and has “undermined the 
standards of living of the American people.” Constituting as 
it does, a national emergency, the price system could and 
should be abolished under existing authority, by legal means. 

“The process (a change of the system) will not require 
even an amendment to the Constitution; the thing can be done 
through the application of the police powers, the tax laws 
and the further extension of Chief Justice Marshall’s doctrine 
of the incidental powers of Congress.” (Louis Benedict in 
Public Utilities Fortnightly, January 8th, 1931.) 
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The Administration today has the greatest opportunity 
in history to lead the nation out of this emergency and to 
immunize it to future economic emergencies. 

The Continental Committee proposes by education, 
organization and effective social pressure to induce, if 
possible, the President and the Congress to take the effective 
measures which it advocates, and this action failing on the 
part of the Chief Executive and Congress, to assume leader¬ 
ship of the American people and obtain a backing of sufficient 
numbers of the people themselves to force the issue. 

EMERGENCY MEASURES 

In order to avoid con¬ 
fusion during the critical period of transition, the Continental 
Committee recommends that the following measures be 
taken by the National Administration under the powers 
granted by Congress. These measures are designed to intro¬ 
duce the new system in an orderly manner: 

A. The declaration of a general moratorium. 

B. The assumption of control by the authorities of prop¬ 
erties affecting production or distribution of com¬ 
modities, pending final adjustment under the new 
system. 

C. A proclamation of continued service, requiring every 
individual or group to continue his or its task until 
confirmed, transferred or relieved. 

D. The general registration of the entire population to 
be carried out in accordance with the Selective Serv¬ 
ice Regulations. 

E. The authorization of requisitions by individuals or 
groups on the government which will be honored for 
any and all necessary supplies, food, clothing, shelter 
and the service of public utilities, pending final 
adjustment under the new system. 

These emergency decrees are necessary to quiet fear and 
prevent disorder. A state of public tranquillity is required for 
the establishment of the new system. No man must be con¬ 
cerned about food, shelter or any of the necessities of life. 
Reason must be allowed to rule, unhampered by anxiety. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE PLAN OF PLENTY 

soon as the registra¬ 
tion is completed and the primary wants of the population 
satisfied, the Administration should proceed to establish the 
new economy by the following series of constructive steps: 

1. A National Control Board shall be selected consisting 
of qualified individuals who are convinced of the prac¬ 
ticability and necessity of The Plan of Plenty, whose 
personalities and records inspire confidence. 

2. Public utilities, the transportation system and other 
essential social services shall be requisitioned under 
the power of eminent domain and operated by the exist¬ 
ing personnel for the benefit of the community. 

3. Sufficient dollars shall be issued by the Treasury 
Department to cover the cost of the above and of all 
subsequent requisitions. 

4. Purchasing Certificates shall be devised in accordance 
with Section 3 of Fundamental Characteristics—Plan 
of Plenty—and issued to all the people as rapidly as 
possible. These certificates shall be immediately good 
for all services and commodities distributed by the 
government. 

5. Stores shall be requisitioned by the power of eminent 
domain in every community. 

6. Administrations shall be organized, which shall con¬ 
trol and regulate the production and distribution of all 
essential supplies and services such as food, clothing, 
shelter, transportation and medical services to all the 
population. 

7. Productive equipment, both active and idle, capable 
of satisfying the needs and reasonable wants of the 
population (estimated and checked by reference to 
consumption statistics, and corrected in accordance 
with the needs and reasonable wants which are now 
frustrated owing to lack of buying power on the part 
of most of the population) shall be requisitioned 
under the power of eminent domain and operated by 
the existing personnel reinforced by recruits from the 
unemployed. 


8. The distribution of all commodities and services sub¬ 
ject to quantity production and therefore easily made 
available in sufficient quantities to satisfy the needs 
and reasonable wants of the population, will be taken 
over by central administrations, similar to the Food, 
Clothing, etc.. Administrations, as rapidly as facilities 
permit. Purchasing power shall be progressively in¬ 
creased so that the population can procure such com¬ 
modities. 

The issuance of billions of old dollars to cover the vari¬ 
ous requisitions, as well as the issuance of the new Purchasing 
Certificates, may rapidly devaluate the old dollar and raise 
free prices. The only free prices after the Central Control 
has taken over the production and distribution of commod^ 
ities subject to quantity production will be the prices of goods 
intrinsically scarce, such as oil paintings, first editions, antique 
furniture, works of handicraft, jewelry and other items. 
These will be left, like the old dollar, to their own devices. 

As the measures above provided become effective the con¬ 
cept of property will change. Since the production and dis¬ 
tribution of all essential and many non-essential commodities 
come under public control to be operated for the use of 
society and not for the benefit of individual owners, the owner¬ 
ship of the resources of the nation and of its producing and 
distributing equipment will be vested in society. 

Although the farmer will be required to grow the crops 
and stock for which his land is best fitted and will be assisted 
in cultivation, fertilization and husbandry, his place in society 
need not be fundamentally altered. He, too, will receive his 
purchasing power in Certificates which will be entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the success of his efforts. In other words, his living 
will be made equally secure with all others. 

In general, such property as is actually used and possessed 
by the individual will remain private property. Property 
necessary for public services which will hereafter include the 
production and distribution of all commodities, essential and 
non-essential, which are now no longer by their nature scarce, 
will be requisitioned, paid for, and vested in society. 

Obviously under this system no taxation of any kind will 
be needed. 
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The considerations above 
set forth have been governed solely by the necessities of the 
situation. Moral, humane, esthetic and spiritual values can 
be realized when a sound economic foundation has been laid. 
This document has to do only with the laying of such a 
foundation. First of all the works must be kept going, our 
people allowed to exist, and civilization to develop. 

One thought irrelevant to the scientific approach may be 
permitted in conclusion. So long as scarcity existed, people 
were predatory from necessity. Individuals and nations as 
well as jungle folk have been subject to the competitive 
struggle called “the survival of the fittest.” The economy of 
plenty will end all that. 

The establishment of The Plan of Plenty will be the 
beginning of a new era. Not only will human relations be 
completely changed when the life of no individual depends 
upon the whim of another, but group associations also will 
be transformed. 

Nationalism, today inevitably tainted by imperialism and 
other forms of Chauvinism, becomes a completely new thing. 
A nation adopting The Plan of Plenty would be a nation 
free from fear. No other nation could attack it. It would 
be too well organized. It would have nothing to obtain from 
another nation. Therefore, it could not be predatory. 

America, young, energetic, the land of a new race, bred 
from the mingled strains of all the world, is the fit nation to 
take this forward step. Fate has indicated its election because 
only America is truly self-sufficient, not only in material 
resources but in technical skill. Once again her people are 
challenged by an opportunity to pioneer—this time a pioneer¬ 
ing task which asks no conquest but the creation of a society 
greater, finer and more serene than has ever before existed. 
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The Castaways of Plenty, by Willard Hawkins.50 

The Stupidity of Poverty, by Harold Loeb.05 

Tomorrow Comes, by Park Sumner.25 

Blood or Bdlots, by George Vail Steep.....:.. .15 




' . : ^ BOOKS 

Life in a Technocracy, by Harold Loeb..... $1.75 

The Economic Consequences of Power Production, by Fred Henderson 1,75 

An Outline of Technocracy, by Wayne W. Parrish. 2.00 

The Economy of Abundance, by Stuart Chase. ......’ 2.50 

The Great Technology, by Harold Rugg..... 2.50 

The Power Age, by Walter Polakov.. 2.00 

Debt and Production, by Bassett Jones. 2.50 

Wealth, Virtual Wealth and Debt, by Frederick Soddy. 2.50 

Engineers and the Price System, by Thorstein Veblen... 1.50 

Theory of the Leisure Class, by Thorstein Veblen. . 2.50 

Vested Interests and the Common Man, by Thorstein Veblen. 1.50 

Equality, by Edward Bellamy. 1.00 

Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy... 1.00 

The Coming American Revolution, by George Soule.. 2.50 


The above books may be ordered through any book store at the list prices or 
through the Continental Committee, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, at a ffiscount. 

N ever in history has such an emergency and such an opportunity con¬ 
fronted mankind at the same instant. We stand at the threshold of 
a new era; an era of plenty, of security, of freedom. It may take but a little 
push to force our civilization over the crest onto the new life slope. To give 
this push is the task to which we are dedicated. 

The Plan of Plenty is the logical method of distributing goods under 
conditions of plenty. We earnestly request our members and others inter¬ 
ested to aid us distribute this pamphlet. Therefore, we urge you to: 

(a) remit $1.00. For this we will send you twenty copies of “The 
Plan of Plenty.” Sell these copies at ten cents each. (If you prefer, 
give them to people who are likely to be interested.) 

(b) join the Continental Committee by filling in the application blank 
on the reverse side of this page. 

It is urgently necessary for all of us to do what we can if reason is to 
govern procedures during the critical times which are approaching. Let us 
prepare now for eventualities. 

Should each of you be able to contact only three persons to carry on 
this distribution, the plan will permeate the thinking of this continent within 
a few months. HAROLD LOEB, 

Executive Director. 

THE CONTINENTAL COMMITTEE 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed please find $.for which please send. 

copies of “THE PLAN OF PLENTY” to: 

Name . 

Address .... 

City and State.. 

Either cut this fage out and mail, or send the irtformation requested on a separate sheet. 
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Declaration of Aims 

m 

The Continental Committee 


I T is evident that men must have food in order to live; that they need not 
be harassed by the fear of destitution when there is an abundance of ma¬ 
terial goods; that to secure the production and distribution of these goods, 
which nature and the genius of man make available, is the function of an 
economic system; that when an economic system becomes destructive of this 
end, the people must abolish it, and institute a new system or perish. The 
Continental Committee maintains tliat an even flow of goods from the sources 
of wealth, the fields, the mines, the seas, and the forests, to the ultimate 
consumers can be achieved only by treating production and distribution as a 
single continuous process under scientific direction. 

We present a program through which the people of this continent would, 
secure for themselves material plenty and econoihic security by abolishing' 
the pried system,; ending the private control of natural resources and indus¬ 
trial equipment, and instituting therefor a scientific social control. 

We propose: 

1. That the people legally acquire the means of production and distribution 
and the natural resources of the continent. _ 

2. That the trained technicians, in all fields, be drafted to'dritegrate and 
modernize the equipment, operate the machinery and administer the resources 
of the continent for the equal benefit of all^S^ 

3. That a technologically sound social mechanism be established under 
which every adult, capable of service, shall contribute his service to the end that 
by such cooperative industry the individual shall vastly increase the standard 
of his living and acquire a leisure in which to pursue his own interests in a 
way hitherto possible only to the privileged few. 


We will work to this end by the following means: 

1. Perfect the technical plan by which the American comm^itylwll con¬ 
tinue to function as a whole when the present institution shall have become 
completely inoperative. 

2. Establish as rapidly as possible a practicable working organization in every 
functional division and sub-division of the Continent. 

3. Secure general consent through orderly social procedure by intensive edu¬ 
cational work. 


The Continental Committee" 

Is a Non-Profit Organization m 
































